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Banbury  Co-operatiVe  Tract, 

Reprmt  by  the  Co-operative  U^iion  Limited,  Long 

Mitigate,  Manchester. 

4 C -f“x  WBURY  — Co-operative — Tndustrial  Society 
r>‘  Limited,”  said  a country-looking  man,  from  one 
of  the  neighbouring  villages, 

was  over  the  window  of  a poor-looking  kind  of  shop  m the 
Cow  Fair,  Banbury.  “ What  does  all  that  mean  ? said 

he  to  a working  man  who  happened  to  be  near 

“ Oh  ' that’s  the  Co-operative  Store,  said  the  man. 
“Co-operative  Store!  I have  heard  of  Co-operative 
Stores,  but  I never  saw  one  before,  and  don  t understand  it 

now  ” ’said  the  Villager.  . 

“ Don’t  you  ? ” said  Tom  Joyful,  for  that  was  his  name. 

“ Well  if  you  like,  having  ten  minutes  to  spare,  i will  tel 

you  a ’little  about  it ; for  it’s  a concern  we  worlang  chaps 

take  a great  interest  in,  and  the  information  might  be  of 

use  to  you.” 

“ I should  be  glad,”  said  the  Villager. 

“ Well  let’s  go  inside,”  said  Tom  ; and  they  both  went 
into  the  ’shop,  where  Tom  showed  him  some  piles  of  bacon 
and  cheese,  two  or  three  fresh-killed  hogs  some  sacks  of 
flour  chests  of  tea,  barrels  of  butter  and  lard,  and  every- 
thing generally  sold  by  the  grocers.  ;;  These  belong  entire  y 
to  working  men,  of  whom  I am  one,  said  Tom.  About 
two  years  since  we  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing this  movement.  We  were  few  in  ^^’J^^ber  and 
generally  very  poor.  We  knew  these  things,  when  sold  by 
Uie  grocer,  yielded  a profit ; and  we  determined  to  see 
whether  we  could  not  save  this  profit  to  ourselves.  So  we 
raised  a few  pounds  amongst  us,  took  this  shop,  bough  a 
iot  of  goods  (such  as  you  see)  at  the  wholesale  price,  and 
sold  them  to  ourselves  at  the  price  we  should  have  bought 
them  at  had  we  gone  to  the  grocers’  for  them.  It  is  about 
two  years,  or  a little  over,  since  we  started  ; and  the  profits 
for  the  first  six  months,  after  paying  the  rent  and  expenses, 
enabled  us  to  divide  two  shillings  in  the  pound  on  our 
purchases— thus,  those  who  had  in  the  eix  months  laid 
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out  one  pound  had  two  shillings  returned  ; while  I,  who 
had  spent  ten  pounds,  had  twenty  shillings,  which  I allowed 
to  remain  in  the  society.  The  sum  we  took  for  goods  in  the 
first  six  months  did  not  amount  to  four  hundred  pounds  ; 
the  second,  however,  amounted  to  above  a thousand,  the 
third  to  two  thousand,  the  fourth  to  nearly  three  thousand, 
and  this  half-year  it  will  approach  four  thousand  pounds. 
You  see  we  can  now  afford  to  keep  a manager  and  assistants, 
besides  whom  we  have  a baker,  who  is  now  baking  some 
thousand  quartern  loaves  a week,  which  is  not  near  enough 
to  supply  our  members.  In  the  two  years  since  we  com- 
menced business  we  have  raised  a capital  sufficient  to  build 
a new  store  in  the  street  close  by,  which  will  cost  a thousand 
pounds,  and  contains  rooms  for  grocery,  drapery,  boots  and 
shoes,  hats  and  caps,  &c.  ; while  behind  is  a bakehouse,  with 
oven-room  sufficient  to  bake  five  thousand  loaves  per  week, 
and  where  we  shall  have  convenience  for  slaughtering  sheep, 
and  cattle,  and  pigs  to  any  extent ; and  where  we  vvill  be 
able  to  supply  a population  of  five  thousand  with  all  it  needs 
to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  wear.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
‘ Banbury — Co-operative — Industrial — Society.’  ” 

“ Well ; but  I don’t  understand  it  yet  exactly,”  said  the 
Villager.  “ You  don’t  mean  to  say  this  is  being  done  by 
poor  folks  like  Z ” 

“Yes,  I do,”  said  Tom.  “We  have  now  some  three 
hundred  or  more  members,  and  they  are  nearly  all  working 
people  hke  yourself.  But  what  we  have  done  here  is 
nothing  to  that  which  the  working  men  have  done  in  other 
places.  See  this  little  book — it  is  called  the  Co-operative 
Xews  ; it’s  published  at  a penny  weekly,  and  all  true  Co- 
operators  buy  it  and  read  it.  I was  just  now  reading  of 
places  where  the  Co-operators  divide  ten  thousand  pounds 
amongst  themselves  every  three  months.  They  have  large 
buildings  filled  chockful  of  food  and  clothing;  they  are 
building  houses  for  themselves  to  five  in  rent-free  ; and  in 
more  than  one  case  have  bought  a farm,  where  they  will 
grow  their  own  corn,  mutton,  and  beef,  make  their  own 
bricks,  build  their  own  mills,  and  eventually  become  their 
own  employers.  No  ten-shilling-a-week  men  then,  lad  ! 
said  Tom,  with  a chuckle. 
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“ Durn’d  if  you  don’t  surprise  me  ! ” said  the  Villager. 

**  Surprise  you  ! ” said  Tom.  “ \ou  are  not  the  first  we 
iiave  surprised.  When  we  commenced  they  said  we  would 
be  done  up  in  three  months  ; but  here  we  are  at  the  end  of 
twenty-seven  months  stronger  than  ever  ; while  that  new 
building  yonder  surprises  everybody  who  passes  it,  and  is 

destined  to  surprise  many  more  yet.” 

“ Well,  I think  I begin  to  see  through  it,”  said  the  Villager. 

“ But  how  can  I become  a member  ? ” 

“ Very  easily,  my  friend,”  said  Tom.  “ Every  member 
must  hold  at  least  one  share  of  a pound,  or  as  many  more 
as  he  likes  up  to  two  hundred.  He  can  either  pay  the 
pound  at  once  and  receive  his  scrip,  or  he  can  pay  it  in  in- 
stalments ; or  he  is  not  compelled  to  pay  anything  beyond 
the  shilling  entrance  and  threepence  for  liis  copy  of  rules. 
These  paid  to  the  manager  or  secretary,  he  can  immediately 
commence  purchasing  his  goods,  and  when  he  does  so  he 
receives  a tin  check,  or  checks,  corresponding  with  the 
amount  he  lays  out.  See,  there’s  a lad  now  at  the  counter 
taking  his  checks.  He  has  spent  five  shillings,  and  the 
manager  gives  him  a five-shilhng  check  ; these  his  mother 
who  is  a poor  widow  woman — keeps  by  her  till  the  half- 
yearly  meeting,  when  she  returns  them ; and  as  many 
pounds’  worth  of  checks  as  she  brings  back  (if  the  dividend 
is  half-a-crown  in  the  pound)  she  receives  so  many  half-crowns, 
which  go  to  complete  her  share.  When  the  first  share  is  paid 
up  she  can  please  herself  whether  she  draws  her  dividend  or 
allows  it  to  go  towards  another  share.  There  are  many  of 
our  members  now  holding  three  and  four  shares  who  never 
paid  anything  besides  their  entrance  fee.” 

“ But  do  you  sell  your  goods  to  members  only  % ” said 
the  Villager. 

“ Oh,  yes,”  said  Tom,  “ we  sell  to  anybody  ; but  we  wish 
all  to  become  members.  We  do  not  wish  (because  we  hold 
it  to  be  wrong)  to  make  a profit  out  of  the  actual  necessaries 
of  life  of  others.  The  people  ought  to  have  their  food, 
raiment,  and  shelter  at  the  lowest  cost ; and  if  profits  and 
fortunes  are  to  be  made  they  ought  to  be  made  out  of  the 
luxuries  and  superfluities,  and  not  out  of  the  necessaries  of 

life.” 
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“ Wdl  done,  friend,  that  is  right  / ” said  the  Villager.. 
“ You  have  said  quite  enough  to  convince  me  these  Co- 
operation Stores  are  right.  I am  a labouring  man,  working 
for  twelve  shillings  a week.  Let’s  see,  you  said  I could 
become  a member  by  paying  fifteenpence  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Tom.  “ If  you  leave  your  name  and  fifteen- 
pence  with  the  manager  you  will  (subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  committee)  at  once  become  a Co-operator.” 

“ Then  I will  do  so  ; and  I will  go  and  tell  our  folks  at 
home,  and  they  will  soon  do  the  same,”  said  the  Villager, 
who,  thanking  Tom  for  his  information,  took  his  departure, 
and  Tom  went  off  to  his  work. 

P S, — All  further  particulars  can  be  had  on  application 
at  the  Stores. 

THERE’S  FORTUNE  ON  BEFORE  US^ 

There’s  fortune  on  before  us,  boys  1 
We’U  seek  it  day  by  day, 

And  if  we  strive  and  persevere 
’Twill  meet  us  half  the  way. 

With  toilful  brow  and  stalwart  arm 
We’ve  sought  it  far  and  near ; 

Oh,  never  let  our  courage  fail, 

But  strive  and  persevere. 

With  honest  truth,  and  good  stout  hearts, 

Wherever  we  may  roam, 

No  thorny  path  or  rugged  road 
But  leads  us  safely  home. 

So  join  with  head,  and  heart,  and  hand 
And  drive  despair  away ; 

For  better  times  are  coming,  friends  ; 

We’ll  work  and  %vin  the  day. 

Then  courage,  boys ! the  day  will  come 
To  soothe  our  toil  and  pain, 

When  happiness  shall  smile  on  us. 

And  in  our  dwellings  reign  ; 

And  we  shall  live  to  bless  the  hour 
We  strove  to  win  the  day  ; 

So  fortune  will  our  efiorts  crown, 

And  meet  us  on  the  way. 


Published  by  the  Co-operative  Union  Liniited,  Manchester. 
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